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Jewel (wrapt up mn La- 
| tine) in the Cabinet of 
SEEN the Renowned Prince 
Y—=" Henry, and compoſed 

by an excellent Artiſt out of the rich 
Maes of that famous Statelman,and 
A 2 Ora- 


The Epiſile Dedicatory. 
Orator M. Tullius Cicero, It hath in 
it Maximes, which void of all (tains, 
and Flaws of Machiavillian Intereſt, 
are raiſed only upon principles of 
Honor and Vertue, which beſt be- 
come a Prince. In the diſcourſe, 
they arc directed to a Sover aign, but 
may be of no leſs uſe to any great 


perſon, whoſe Birth or Quality 3 may | 


render him capable of Derivative 


Authority, 1n the management of 
aflairs of State , and what is Honor- 
able, and becoming 2 Prince, muſt 


needs be fo in his Miniſters, who 


ſhould be his Inmuitators. Your 
Graces qualifications , and Years 
may reaſonably expect ere long to 


be called to imployment , 1n which : 
your care and good conduct of your 


{elf may fatishe the expectation of the 
world , and divert the cenſures of a 


malicious Age, which your Grace | 


PÞre- | 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
prevents by conſidering your {tati- 
on, and that though your years are 
but few, yet Great Men as they are 
planted near the Prince, ought to be 
(like Trees on rich ground {ooner 
ripe for affairs then other of meaner 
condition , which cannot be without 
an carly application of themlelves to 
ſome ſerious thoughts of bulineſs, ei- 
ther in the practice, and obſervation, 
of preſent tranſactions , or by read- 
ing what hath been done in the world 
betore them ; but of this your Grace 
is already ſenſible; fo that I have ele- 
ed this for its Brevity only, tolye by 
you as a Memorial to prompt you to 
put theſe Maximes, in time, into ſuch 
practice, as may gain you that Ho- 
nor and eſteem in the World, to 
which with a Laudable Ambition, 
you ought to aſpire, and render 
your ſclt ſerviceable to your King 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
þ and Country , which 1s, in this the *' 
| ſole deſign , and moſt earneſt de- | 
| 


lire of 


Tour Graces 


in all duties of a faithful 


and humble ſervant, 


JEETET PT PETEL 
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CHAP 


The Excellency of Government and Power, 


the Cauſe , aud Original of Civil Life, 


Laws, Commonwealths, Society and 
Cities. 


MV cry Nature which is not So- 
5 litary and Simple , but con- 
nexed and joyned with ſome 

| other, mult of neceſſity have 
handing within in it ſelf that Go- 
verns; as in Man'the Underſtanding, in 


|| Beafts ſomething likest , whence their 


Appetites ariſe ; on a Republick Magi- 
Rracy, which orders and preſcribes what 
is 


2 Cicero's Prince. 
is Juſt, Profitable, and ſuitable to the 
Laws. 

Nothing therefore is more agreeable 
to the Equitable condition of Nature, 
then Government , without which no 
Family , no Society of Men , no Na- 
tion, not even Mankinde , nor the world 
it ſelf can ſabliſt; For the Univerſe 


# 
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obeycth God , and to his Dictates and ' 
Commands, the Seas , Earth, and the 
Being of Mankind is ſubject, as to their ' 


Supreme Law-giver. 


To theſe when we apply and add Good ' 
Aﬀcections , they produce that Founda- ' 
tion of ſtability which we deſire in Go- | 


vernment; For Virtue is not Rude, 
Cruel, or Proud, but afliſting to the 
Defence of all Men, beſt ——___ for 
their ſafety 3 ordained by Nature as the 


-Dtaea..} x 


ſureſt Guard of Kingly Power, and Hu- * 
mane Society , to reconcile and unite ' 


them. 


Time was when Men,like Beaſts,lived : 


in open Ficlds, ſuſtaining life with wilde 
Food , not acting ſo much by the Rea- 


ſon of the Soul, as ſtrength of the Body; | 


having then no knowledge of Divine Re- -| 
p | Lgion | 


—_ Ge, 
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ligion or Humane Offices. No man re- 


| lected on lawful Marriage , or reguard- 


le } ed the Legitimacy of his Children, alto- 


| gether ignorant of that benefit, which ae 
' riſing from the Laws of Equity ; ſo that 
' through Error and Ignorance, Blind and 
| Raſh Deſire predominant in the Minde, 


«# Lean ncaa 


abuſed the ſtrength of the Body to ſatis- 
fic it ſelf by pernicious Force. Some 


| therefore who firſt excelled in Virtue 

' and Wiſdom, collected the diſperſed 

| into one place, and out of that Barbarity 
: brought them to Juſtice and Humanity. 
! And then thoſe things which were of 
: Publike Utility, termed by us common. 
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Conventions of men, after called Civil 
Societics , with the Invention of Divine 
and Humane Laws, in Houſes built to- 
gether denominated Citics , and encom- 
paſſed them with walls. 


CHAP. 
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GHAT 2 


The Excellency of Regal Power, the Cauſe | 
and Origen of Kings and Laws. | 


Ut that I may come to things nearer | 

and more known to us; All Nati- : 

ons anciently were Govern'd by Kings, | 

which kind of Government was at firſt 

conferred on Perſons moſt Juſt ; and this | 

in our Republick (while ſubject to Re- : 

al Power) was moſt _ y valued, and + 

. ry” to Poſterity, ſtill remaining in ? 
thoſe who now Reign with Purple, the 
Scepter and other Enfigns of Royal Au- 

thority. 

But the well moderated Monarchy, to ' 
Me , ſeems not only to have been of old 
| conſtituted among the Medes (accord- ! 
[| | ing to Herodotus ) but even among our 

| Anceſtors for the fruition of Juſtice ; for 
when in the beginning , the multitude 
was oppreſled by ſuch as exceeded them 
in wealth, they\ immediately had re- : 
courſe to ſome one perſon , eminent for | 
Virtue, who protecting the weak from | 
injury, ! 


Cicero*s Prince. , 
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| injury, kept all degrees of men by exact 


' Rules of Juſtice within the bounds of 
' Equity , ſo that Kings and Laws had 


| the ſame Origin ; for equal Right was 


' that which all men _— , and if they 


obtained it from a juſt and good man 


| they were content, but failing of it, they 
; then invented Laws which ſpoke with 
| the ſame voice to all Perſons. It is 
! therefore moſt evident, that ſuch only 


were choſen to command, of whoſe 


| Juſtice the People had un opinion ; 
! and from them alone (i 
' were prudent) they believed all good to 


they likewiſe 


be derived to them. 


— _— - —— ——_—_—— 


CHAP. 


,N 
: The Difficulties, Arts and Foundations of 


Government. 


Ut theſe diſafte&ted ro Monarchy, 
would not pretend a total exemp- 
tion from Obedience , but not alwaycs 


: to be ſubject to one; it therefore im- 


ports a Great and Wiſe Prince, by his 


| Studics of the beſt Arts and Learning , 
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to render himſelf ſuch in this high Com- 
mand, as nothing may ſcem wanting to 
compleat him for Government, which of 
all Arts is the moſt difficult. 

The Foundations and parts of it, 
which a Prince muſt preſerve and de- 
fend, even with the hazard of his Life, 


arc Religion, the Power of Magiſtrates, | 
the Authority of Senates, Laws, Ancient | 
Cuſtomes, Juſtice, Publick Faith , his | 
Provinces, Allies, the Dignity of his ' 


Crown, Militia, and Treaſury. 

Yet are there two Things by which 
all Requifite to Government in a State 
may be ſecured, viz. Knowledge how 


to Govern, and exact Diſcipline in the | 


Adminiſtration of the Laws. 


The firſt of theſe (of great Advantage } 
and abſolutely neceſlary to a Prince) | 
containeth in it knowledge of Armies, ' 


Camps, Battles, Sieges, Ron for 
Troops, 'c. with all things pertaining 
to War. 

The other of no leſs neceflity, but of- 


ten of greater Utility(its ſubject Matter ' 


conſidered ) is underſtanding Civil Af- 


bo 


fairs,the Authority of the PablickLaws, ' 


Re- l 
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- | Records, and Examples of Antiquity, 


and whatſoever elſe may advance and 
conduce to the Benefit of the Common- 
wealth. 

But although theſe things are ſet 
down inPrecepts,yet is it too difficult to 
'be conformable to them in all parts of a 
:Politick Life , becauſe what is in the 
:hands of Fortune is to be govern'd (ac- 
'cording to Accidents) by time , and ſo 


« {to be provided for by Council , which 


{was the cuſtome of our Anceſtors, who 
'to all new Emergencies of Time, did al- 
ways accommodate new Reſolves. 

' Sothat this knowledge in Publick Af- 
fairs (which we here mention) is acquir- 
cd, not by the daily affected talking of 
any particular Miniſter, nor Formal De- 
termination of Schools, or Republicks 
-painted out in Books, but a diligent ob- 
ſervation of greateſt Actions, the me- 
mory of many, and practice of more, by 
a continual exerciſe and ſcrious uſe of 
ſuch things as are daily obſerved to have 
;been of Advantage or diſadvantage to 
;the Commonwealth. 
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CHAP. 4 


Of the Office of a Prince in General what 
he ought to know, do and conſider. 


TN the adminiſtration of Matters of 

greateſt moment, there are Various 
Acts of Councils and Times which de- 
pend wholly upon the Prince, and there: 
fore require his greateſt care and dili- 
gence. 

For the Publick being to be formed 
and governed by Councils, and honeſt 
and profitable Actions, it is neceſſary 
the Princes Judgment and Virtue ſhould 
appear moſt eminent. 

And that his Empire may be preſer- 
ved, that Prudence (which is to be ſeen 
in his Choice of Good or Evil Mini- 
{ters) is to be quickned by his calling of 
Counciis,continuing or diſmiſfing them, 
in requiring, giving, taking, communi- 
cating, changing , and rejecting advice ; 
as likewiſc in Actions, by undertaking, 
cxccuting, or laying aſide deſigns. 

All which, as they concern the Com- 
| man- 


at 
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monwealth, the chief is, perfectly to un- 
derſtand the Military Force, what Trea- 
ſure , what Allies, what Confederates, 
what Stipendarics, and by what Tyes of 
Amity, Conditions, and Leagues they 
are obliged ; To maintain a conſtant 
cuſtom of determining Cauſes, to conſi- 
{ider Examples of Anceſtors, the Origi- 
nal of their Power, Publick Laws, . the 
Intent, Manners, and Diſcipline of the 
Commonwealth. 

For as a Pilot purpoſeth to himſelf a 
ſafe Courſe, a Phyſician the Recovery 
of his Patient , and the General of an 
Army Victory; ſo the Deſign of a Prince 
ſhould be the Happineſs of his people, 
that they may be ſtrong in Power, abun- 
dant in plenty; Great and Glorious in 
Virtue and Horior, and to cffect this 
work, the beſt Princes ſhould be moſt 
induſtrious. 

Yet is it not to be expected they 
ſhould have their eyes upon all things; 
but if knowingly they omit any thing, it 
is a great Crime, and they contract 
ſomething of anothers guilt, it their care 
could have prevented it ; but if any thing 

| happen 
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happen which they could not obviate» 
the fault is not theirs. And this hath 
often befaln the wiſeſt men, who (as the 
beſt Pilot cannot withſtand the Fury of 
a Tempeſt) could not overcome the vio- 
lence and inſult of Fortune; yet this, 
few rightly conſider, all things being 
expected from Him , to whom nothing 
ought ( at leaſt) to be refuſed, to per- 
form all things conducing to the Pub- 
lick good. 

I will not reflect on the miſerable con- 
dition of our Provincesin their Govern- 
ment, wherein Diligence is Faction, 
Neglect Diſhonor , Severity dangerous, 
Bounty unacceptable , common conver- 
ſation treacherous, compliance pernici- - 
ous; every man ſeems cheartu], while 
moſt are diſcontented ; Malice ſecret, 
Diſffimulation open, obſequioully obſer- 
ving their new Governors , honoring 
them when preſent , and deſerting when 
abſent. 

Many of theſe things happen to the 
beſt of Princes , but they (like valiant 
men) ſhould truſt ſo much to their for- 
titude, as not to fear any aſſault of For- 
tune, 
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tune, by performing all things with 
Wiſdom, Courage, and Juſtice. 

For though many men weigh Coun- 
cils by Events, and conclude that who- 
ever hath had Succeſs, he foreſaw much, 
and who was not ſo Fortunate under- 
ſtood little ; it was always my judgment 
to value every mans Virtue or Fortune 
by his Actions, not by events ; Who can 
promiſe to perpetuate — to his 
Country ? or who ſo hold the Helm of 
Government in all weathers , as not to 
be ſhaken in a violent Storm ? Let it be 
your endeavor to keep the Ship ſteddy 
and in a ſafe Courſe, and when the 
Windes riſe, it is ſufficient if your Art 
and care be not wanting, for that is all 
that Virtue can perform. 

Be ſure always ( whether buſicd in 
Publick Afairs, or diverted by Recrea- 
tions) to conſider the Tenure of your 
Power , by what Virtue, Care, and Ho- 
nor of your Anceſtors it was acquired, 
augmented and preſerved, and how it is 
to be maintained, governcd and conficm- 


| edby your Own. 


The my- 
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* Miltiades vvas' that X Themiſtocles wal- 


brave Athenian General 
vvho vvith 10008 men ked theſtreets in the 


diſcomfired the Perflian night becauſe he 


Army of 600000, in the 
ent of ahrat a could not ſleep, and 


honor of vyhich viſtory being asked the Rea- 
made Themiſtocles ambi- ſon, replied that Mi1- 
rians to perform things . F . 

as great. : ttades his Trophies 


kept him waking. 


—— —  -  — 


CHAT. £. 
Of Prudence in Councils and Afions. 


BS that you may proceed on Prin- 
ciples well-weigh'd, and diligently 
explored: Firſt deliberately iy the 
Thing to be put in execution, how Juſt 
and Honeſt, and if you have Power to 
eflect it. Before you venture upon it, 
make all diligent preparation, and pre- 
ponderate the F.vents, whether good or 
evil, that nothing may happen which 
may cauſe you to ſay , You did not think 
on't. 

In Counſels , thoſe are always moſt 
ſafe, which carry with them reaſons 
of eſtabliſhing Peace, and nothing of 

Trea- 
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Treachery,on which 

- ground had my Ad- * Cicero endeayor'd to 
_ d reconcile Pempey and 

vice been followed, Ceſar before they began 


we had continued, if the War , as appears by 


his 14. Epiſt 
not the beſt at leaſt Mrkentens * "9 


ſome part of that 
—_ which is now totally ſubver- 
ted. 

Let the better Opinion always take 
place , act nothing but on probable 
(good) grounds, for nothing is in it ſelf 
honorable wherein there is not a confide- 
ration of Judgment ; and therefore you 
ſhall do well maturely to conſider that, 
which once put in execution, cannot be 
revoked or repreſſed. I had rather many 
ſhould judge you to have acted unwari- 
ly, then a few diſhoneitly; and in all 
your Actions be guided more by conſi- 
deration of the matter then the witneſs, 
that you may be eſteemed as a light ſhin- 
ing in darkneſs, and an imitator of our 
Senate, who never ſeparated their Profit 
from their Honor. 

Their principles are good , who ad- 
viſe you to do no ACt (whe ther good or 
bad) of which your Judgment is get 

ul; 
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ful; for Equity, ſhines by it ſelf , but 
Doubt ſignifieth ſome apprehenſion of 
injury. Think not it becomes a King to 
let his Will be the Rule of his Life, nor 
that they are happy that live as they 
will; for to weft that which is not 
ſeemly, 'is a degree of Miſery, nor are 
you ſo unkbappy in not obtaining your 
Will, as in enjoying what you ought 
not to deſire. 

You are the Chief in great Com- 
mands and Provinces, bear therefore a 
Minde as Great and Honorable , that 
you may appear, not only to be above all 
men,but above their Vices ; to contemne 
all libidinous defires, to judge freely, to 
conſult more for the peoples profit then 
their pleaſure, to provide for the ſafty 
of all men againſt powerful and dange- 
rous perſons ; and in theſe things to give 
way to none, but excel all. 

Keep it always in your Memory, that 
the Actions of a Prince are naked to 
Cenſure, therefore conſider your Dig- 
nity. 

Let nothing be done that may leave a | 
dangerous imitation of your example | 

to 


”" wan 


Winans 


to wiſh that he had 
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to poſterity, for many think what they 
do by example is of Right, and often add 
ſomething, nay much of their own, but 
it becomes a great Prince to do that, 
which may be, not only of greateſt pre- 
ſent advantage, but for future example. 


— 


CHAF 6 
Of Prudence in preventing Miſchiefs, ſup- 
preſſing Commotions in their begin- 
ings,&Cc. 


E always Vigilant to prevent Miſ- 
chicf, and ſee that nothing feiter 
under the skin which may endanger you 
before it can be known or cured ; Rea- 
ſon and diligence may do much, ſecond- 
ded by Counſel on the Matter and Time. 
It cannot derogate from the Dignity 
of a Prince, which was held decent in 
Hg amemnon, the chict of Kings, to have 
a * Aeſtor to conſult. 
Homer makes that ©*.4 Wiſe Counſcllorto 
King Agamemnon. 
oreat Commander of Ajax eſteemed one of the 
of the Greeks, never _ valiant Greeks that 
icged Troy, 
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ten ſuch as Ajax, but often ten like 
Neftor, which could he have obtained,he 
was confident Troy might ſoon have been 
deſtroyed. Be ſure therefore always to 
cntertain near you ſuch a perſon , with 
whom you may communicate all your 
concerns ; one which loves you, is wiſe, 
replys to all your demands with integri- 
ty, without difſimulation or reſerve. In 
ſudden and preſſing occalions be of ſo 
preſent a courage,as not to ſhift any part 
of the weight to other ſhoulders, but be 
to your ſelf a Senate. 

Nothing is more dangerous, then to 
give time to ſuch as attempt innovation 
to confirm themſelves ; be ſure always 
to cut them off in the midſt of their de- 
ſigns , leſt they attain to the end ; for 


. that Miſchict which may be eaſily ſup- 


prefled in its beginings , if ſuffered to 
grow up, may prove too ſtrong. 
Therefore timely to ſuppreſs impiety 
anÞnot to ſuffer it encreaſe by impuni- 
ty, is not only profitable but neceſlary, 
by which you may not only put a period 
to the inſolency of wicked men, but to 
your own Anxicty. 
Plancus 
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Plancus adviſed 
very wiſcly in the Maney potential the 
. Armies in Ga'l:aT, arſal- 
War againſt Anto- pina , and came ro ot 
ny , to prevent the rcliet of Decimus Brutus, 


. when beſieged in Muri- 
{trengthning of the na (now called A1:dena) 


enemy , and the ap- bur ſceizg Lepidw joyn- 
prehenfions of our <dwih 4mm, would 
own men , wherein hur retired to preſerve 
had celerity been ul- _ Province, which muſt 
ave heen loſt and he 

ed, the Common- hbecndceteared, 

wealth , by the de- 

ſtruction of thole Traytors, had ſtill 
ſtood firm in the poſicfiion of Victory, 
He, a knowing Stateſman, was not igno- 
rant of, the Weight and advantage of 
every moment of Time, and of the dit- 
ference whether the ſame thing beReſol- 
ved, undertaken, and-Acted before or at- 
ter. Had all thoſe ſevere Decrces made 
at. that: tumultuous, time been put; in 
execution , either, the day when I- pro- 
nounced them, and not. delayed from 
time to time; or when they, were under- 
taken , not procraſtinated- before put.in 

action, that War hadinever been. 
le is prudence rather to puniſh wick- 
cd Subjects when in your power, then to 
=o enter- 
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entertain perpetual apprehenſions of 
them. Yet in this four things are main- 
ly to be conſidered, for prevention of a 
raſh or looſe Act, and ſhewing modera- 
tion, which beſt becomes a Prince. 

1. To be ſevere on the guilty Lea- 
ders and Contrivers, and merciful to the 
Multitude, who offend rather by chance 
then defign. 

2. To act all things by Publick Juſtice 
and Counſel, leſt you ſeem rather to 
puniſh by violence and force, than 
Law. 

2. Not to be ſwayd by conjectures of 
anothers ſenſe , or blind ſuſpicion, leſt 
cither the Innogent be oppreſs'd by the 
detraction and envy of malicious men, 
or to evacuate ſome ill humors, the very 
bowels and all the veins be open'd. 

4. But chicfly , uſe deliberation and 
prudence, that you may not only have 
Counſztl in providing, but judgment in 
performing , leſt that very miſchief, 
which you apprehend, you ſeek, ſo to 
prevent, as (when it might happily be a- 
voided) you meet and draw it upon you, 
which is a very fooliſh effect of Fear. : 

n 
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In ſuppreſſing preſent Miſchicts, be 
ſure to have an cye to the future, leſt 
they grow by degrees upon you; leave 
no roots bchinde , for trom wilde and 
venemous plants ( though they may be 
cut up) they ſometimes (from ſmall Fi- 
bres) ſpring up again , and get ſtrength 
to renew Rebellion. It is not leſs ſafe 
utterly to purge away the lait parts (of a 
diſtemper) then to repell the firſt, but 
both with judgment , nothing careleſly, 
leſt in a ſhort time the Miſchief dilate ir 
ſelf; tor as after ſome recovery trom a 
diſeaſe, a Relapſe is moſt dangerous ; 
ſo their trouble is much more vehement, 
who having almoſt extinguiſhed, and 
allayed a War, are conſtrained to re- 
new it. 

Beware leſt the Puniſher of one delin- 
quency , prove the Author of another of 
more force then the 
firſt. In * our Trou- © OIES joe 
bles, the CAu le 0; the azainſt Antony , by thar 
ſupprefiion of every 15ans obrain: 4 povver 
firſt Miſchief , was 2 $12 me Empire. 
always the Ground, whence a ſecond 
ſprung worſe then the former. 
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CHAP. 


C autions to be obſerved in Gommotions, and 
cauſes of Sedition . 


| bro it a great Folly, from a pri- 
vate Pique, to expreſs open emni- 
ty; or when you cannot hurt, to ſhew a 
defire to do harm. 

His counſel is moſt approved, who 
thought it beſt to ſtrengthen himſelt by 
recruiting his Army , with multiplyed 

auxiliaries,thatwhen 
Ceſar vyhen he firſt aſpi- he ſhould openly de- 
red to the Empire , and : 
commanded in Gallia. clare his Intentions, 

found it not dange- 
rous (againſt the ſenſe of ſome) to make 
known what he intended to aſſert. To at- 
tain the cnds of this reſolution,hediflem- 
bled many things, by which how dange- 
rous an untimely declaration had been 
without preparation, he ſaw in the ruine 
of his Colleague. 

Have a care that Great men under 
— of common affairs or buſineſs, 

ave no conventions to take up Arms or 


raiſe tumults, 
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If there be Factions among the peo- 
| pleor Nobility, be diligent to reconcile 

them; and if Piques grow high (as by 
heats of opinions, and endeavors for cm- 
ployments it often happens; for in theſe 
every one is Tenacious and will not caſi- 
ly recede) let them not proceed to bitter- 
neſs,nor ſo diſagrec,as not to conſent for 
the publick ſatty, but rather contend 
who ſhall ſhew moſt affection to the 
Commonwealth. 

' In Publick Aſſemblies uſe Moderati- 
on, leſt the people be incenſed by ſome 
turbulent and raſh tongue, as the Spur 
to Sedition, like thoſe of Greece, all 
whoſe Republickes were govern'd by the 
Temerity of Long-ſetting Af/lemblies ; 
to omit therefore this Greece , ſo long 
ſhaken and afflicted by her own Coun- 
ſels,that more ancient, which once flou- 
riſhed in Wealth, Empire, and Glory, 
was ruin'd by this one Miſchicf,v:z. the 
Immoderate *Liber- 
ty and Licence of * The Senatecf Athens 
Publick Aſſemblies. CP£</al'y notorious tor 
When in the Senate 
Men unskilful, rude, and ignorant of all 

C 3 affairs 
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affairs had place; then they undertook 

unneceſlary and unprofitable Wars,con- 

ferred the moſt eminent employments 

on Scditious Perſons , and baniſhed the 
moſt deſerving. And if this was then 
done in AMibens (the molt glorious City, 
not only of Greece, but of all the world) 
what (think you) was the moderation of 
the Aſſemblies of Phrygia and Myſa. 

We often ſee the Seca (which in its 
own nature is quiet) toſ{led and troubled 
by the Force of Windes ; ſo the people 
of themſelves inclining to peace, by the 
voices of Seditious men ( as by violent 
ſtorms ) are raiſed into fury , which to 
prevent mult be your care. 

Be no leſs induſtrious to preſerve 
your own eſteem from the wounds of diſ- 
perſed, and Seditious ſpeeches, nor let 
it ſuffice that the offender repents, but 
let his puniſhment deter others. from 
comitting the like. 

All Libellers, and Scurrilous Poets, 
are to be puniſhed 
for example. Our 
twelve Tables 


* Whercin the Laws 
ma:ic by the Decemviri, 
ani rho'e ferched from 
Greece vvere vvritten , 
and alvvays held moſt ſacred by the Rimans, 


though 
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the Senate; at firſt, 
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though they declared - very few crimes 
Capital , yet this was decreed ſuch, If 
any perſon publiſhed or compoſed Ver- 
ſes infamous, or miſchievous to another, 
how much more to a Prince. 

It ſhould likewiſe be your care, that 
no man ſpeak raſhly of the State, or diſ- 
perſe incertain Rumors, in any conditi- 
on of the Commonwealth, eſpecially in 
time of war , and more eſpecially in 
Civil, which for the moſt part is govern- 
ed by Opinion and report. 

P. Varienus returning to Rome from 
Reate (where he had been Prxtor) travel- 
ling by night, two young men on white 
Horſes, told him that King Perſes was 
* that day taken, _ 
which he related ro 7 Knzo Adm, and 
as if he had fpoken raſhly, he was com- 
mitted to priſon; but not long after, 
Letters arriving from P. « /im'l:us con- 
firming his report, he was not only freed 
from all fature ſervice, but rewarded by 
the Senate with Lands. 

But in all theſe things great caution 
is tobe uſed , not to inſinuate any thing 
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to Ears prejudiced , which deſire the 
death of their Enemies, or Fear, or Hate 
them ; neither to ſuch,as like ill Hounds 
take upall Scents, and wanting Crimes 
infer what is falſe, which in fear and 
danger are not only believed eaſily , but 
invented with impunity. This ſort of 
Men, contriving deſtruction for others, 
you ought to look on, as a Peſt to 
your ſelf, whom they would involve in 
the ſame. 

Give no matter of probable diſcourſe 
to Malevolent Tongues, which if once 
gained, they will ſtrive to alienate the 
go00d-will both of your Allies and Sub- 
jects. 

Avoid all occaſions of infamous Re- 
ports; for that the eſteem and ſafty of 
ſuch as ſit at the Helm of Government, 
depends not only on Truth, but Fame; 
For though Praiſe is not to be ſought in 
the Shambles, yet the good Report of 
Good Men is to be defired , that they. 
may with a chearful minde, diligently 
ſerve and ſubmit both to the pleaſure, 
advantage , and opinion of the Prince in | 
his Government, whoſe firmeſt Founda- 
tions 
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tions are Juſtice, Liberality, and Con- 
ftancy , without which nothing can be 
Honorable or worthy of Praiſc. 


CHAP. 8. 
The Decorum reguirable in a Prince; the 


helpes , whict® may render him and bs 
Kingdom Glorious. 


IE every matter be diligent to find 
out, underſtand, and defend the 
Truth, maintain the dignity of your 
place; do all things with a brave and ge- 
nerous minde, and without Conſtancy 
and Equality of temper believe your ſelf 
beneath a Prince ; for this is a Decorum, 
then which , nothing can be more uſeful 
both to your whole Life, and each parti- 
cular Action. 

And certainly it gives great reputa- 
tion to all mens lives, to carry ſtill the 
ſame countenance and forchead , as we 
read of Socrates and Cajus Lelius. We 
finde Philip King of Macedon in actions 
of war, and glory to be inferior to his 
Son, but in clemency and humanity, to 

excell 
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excell him ; and therefore the firſt was 
always great , the other often vilez ſo 
that they ſeem to adviſe very well, who 
affirm that the Greater we are,we ſhould 
be the more humble, conſidering the In- 
ſtability of humane things, and changes 
of Fortune. 
Theophraftus deploringithe death of his 
companion * Cal:- 
 Caliſthenes # Philoſo-  fhenes , was troub- 
Lexander , vebo killeg 1ed at the ſucceſs of 
him becauſe he vwvould Aſexander; for Ca- 
- An hima lifthenes was unhap- 
py to be well known 
to that Man who was of greateſt power, 
but wholly ignorant how to uſe his Proſ- 
perity. 

Much more worthy of praiſe was that 
Cyrus deſcribed by Nenophon, not with 
Hiſtorical Truth but as a Pattern for 
juſt Empire ; whoſe extraordinary gra- 
vity was mixed with ſingular clemency, 
by that Philoſopher , whoſe book , not 
without good reaſon, our Africanus was 
wont always to carry with him , as com- 
prehending all the duties of a wary and 
moderate Government. 

And 
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And thoſe Republicks , in the Judg- 
ment of Plato (that Prince of Wit and 
and Learning) were truly happy, which 
ſhould be governed by learned and wiſe ' 
men , or at leaſt were induſtrious to ad- 
vance Wiſdom and Learning; for he 
believed this conjunction. of Wiſdom 
and power might conduce greatly to the 
weltare of the people ; which thing per- 
haps was once the greateſt Advance- 
ment to our univerſal Republick, where- 
in they commonly were raiſed to the 
higheſt commands, whoſe time and ſtu- 
dy from their childhood had been ſpent 
in the exerciſe of Principles of Learn- 
ing, Virtue, and Humanity. 

When Socrates (in Gorgias) was asked 
by him, ifhe did not think Archilaus (the 
Son of Perdiccas) then very ſucceſsful, 
very Happy; replyed, I cannor tell, 
for I never ſpake with him. What ? (re- 
plyed the other) canſ{t thou know it by 
no other means ? canſt thou not ſay the 
great King of Perſia-is Happy ? Socrates 
returned, How can I, when I know not 
whether he be a Learned or a Good 


Man * : 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. 9g. 


'Of Moderation in Command of the uſe of 
Reaſon comvement for Princes negleHed 
by barbarous Nations. 


Rinces and Magiſtrates in their 
P Command , ought ſo to deport 
themſelves towards their Subjects and 
Allies,as Parents towards their children, 
or the Soul over the Budy; for the Office 
of theSoul is to a make right uſe of Rea- 
ſon; and as the Minde of a Wiſe man, fo 
| that of a Prince ſhould always be diſpo- 
ſed to make the beſt of his Underitand- 

ing, which ſhould render him Moderate, 
Modeſt, Temperate,Conſtant,and Conti- 
nent. We ſometimes referre theſe Epi- 
thets to the ſole term of Frugality as to 
their Head, becauſe Virtues ſeem: to be 
.comprehended under that Title through 
the uſe of a Proverb, that, The Frugal 
man do's all things well, But, I know, 
Princes are not to be commended with 
this attribute, that a King ſhould be a 
Frugal man, is not much for his Honor; 

to 
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to be Valiant, Juſt, Severe, Grave, Mag- 
nanimous, Munificent, Bountiful, Libe- 
ral, are the praiſes of a Prince, the other 
of a private Man ; let others take it, as 
they pleaſe, I judge Frugality (that is, 
Modeſty and Temperance) to be a very 
great Virtue, though not ſo allowed by 
Nerxes, who abounding in the benefits 
and gifts of Fortune, not content with 
his great Forces both of Horſe and Foot, 
his multitude of Ships, and infinite 
Treaſure of Gold, propoſed a Reward 
to him who ſhould find out a new Plea- 
ſure , which when invented, could not 
content him ; for, Luſt is never ſatisfied, 
which made Dzogenes —_ how much 
he was Superior to the King of Perſia in 
his Life and Fortune; for that he wan- 
ted nothing , and the King never had 
enough. Nor (ſaid he) will Iever deſire 
thoſe pleaſures with which he can never 
be ſatisfied , and I am ſure he can never 
obtain mine. 

We find in Story, that thoſe Barba- 
rous Kings of Perſia and Syria had many 
Wives , to whom they gave ſeveral Ci- 
ties; to once a City to find the Attire of 

her 
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her Head, to another one for the Orna- 
ments of her Neck, to a third a City for 
ſome other Dreſs,&'c. So that the whole 
people were not only conſcious of their 
Luxury, but ſervants to ſupply it. 


Ce eee, CO EE ee er rr es ——— 


CHAT. $0. 
Of the manners of Princes how they do 
good or harm by Example: 


Y all which it appeareth , how per- 
nicious they are to the Common- 
wealth who err in this kind, ſince the 
Vices which they practiſe are diffuſed 
among the people, although even among 
them who follow the example, the 
eſteem of Princes is more eaſily loſt, 
then their life reproved ; for though we 
may in this hold them immoderate, yet 
muſt we not therefore alledge it, as a 
Crime. Nay it is the ſenſe of all ſober 
men , and a fixed principle, not only to 
conceal the faults of Princes , as of our 
Parents, but patiently to be:r them. 


Yet it is their part to give Rules of 


Moderation to themſclves, and Laws 
to 
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to others; for if they look back to for- 
mer times, they may ſee that as the In- 
clinations were of the Governors of any 
City, ſuch was the City ; and the people 
always followed the change of their 
Princes manners. 

There is therefore much in Example, 
and moſt men ſtudiouſly imitate the 
Actions of the Prince ; ſo that his 
deſires and Vices infeCt his Dominions, 
and by his Gontinency they are correCt- 
ed and amended. How eaſfie is it to re- 
ſtrain thoſe under your Government, if 
you contain your ſelf within the bound 
of grave and conſtant Diſcipline ? It is 
for men Barbarous to live for a Day ; 
your Counſels ſhould reflect upon Eter- 
nity. 
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CHAP. 1 

Of the Preparation of Things Neceſſary ; 
Lenity and Gontinence preſerve, Negli- 
gence, Gruelty and Avarice deſtroy both 
Prince and People. 


Pt: principally endeavor to avoid 
(that to which our Anceſtors were 
often neceſſitated through the want of 
Treaſure and continuance of Wars) the 
Levying of Yaxes; and that this nece(- 
{ity may not fall upon you , make provi- 
fion long before ( tor even good-men are 
deat to the ſound of Taxes ) and when 
you attempt any thing, loſe no advan- 
tage by expectation or delay of time; a 
ſhort time is long to the unprepared, tor 
a Day oran hour, without Providence, 
oft produccth great miſchicf; but a cer- 
tain time (for the execution of ſuch re- 
ſolutions is not like that of Sacrifice) to 
be prefixed. | 

If neceflity ſhall at any time impoſe 
upon you, be caretul to make all men un- 
derſtand, they muſt yield to it for the 
common fatty ; and whoſoever would be 


ſafe 
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and Govern well, muſt have his ſtores 
filled with all neccflaries for his defence. 
W hat thoſe things are, and how to be 
provided, the nature of the Times , and 
{ituation of your Kingdom will make ob- 
vious to your reaſon. 

Let it be your Maxim always to in- 
cline to Lenity and Equity, that your 
own people in your troubles may be as 
willing as able to aſſiſt you; for it once 
their Aﬀ/ections be alienated from you, 
you will ſoon find them animated againſt 


ou. 
When I led our Army into Crlicia, 


and the King of Partha's Son had paſt 
over Euphrates with great Forces,l found 
the affections of our Allies wavering 
and in ſuſpence, through expeCtation of 
Innovation. For their Auxiliarics, 
through the oppreſſion and injurics of 
our Governors, were either rendred 
weak and could not much afliſt us, or 
were ſoalicnated from us,that we could 
neither expect any thing from them, 

nor truſt them. 
But in the execution of all publick 
affairs, even the leaſt ſuſpicion of Ava- 
rice 
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rice is chiefly to be avoided. I could 
wiſh ( ſaid Pontius Samns ) that I had 
been born , and Fortune had reſerved me 
for thoſe times, when Rome began firſt 
to accept Bribes ; for I ſhould then ſoon 
have ſtopt their progreſs to the Empire. 
He needed not to expect many Apes, for 
that miſchict hath now ſeiſed on the 
Commonwealth, and therefore I could 
more eaſily admit Pontius to have had 
that power at that time then now. 

No Vice therefore is more deſtructive 
to Government,then Avarice in Princes; 
for to make their power mercenary, is 
not only Vile, but Impious ; and there- 
fore what Apollo Pythius gave as Oracu- 
lar (that Sparta could not be ruined by 
any force but Avarice) ſeems to be a pre- 
diction, not only to the Lacedemonians, 
but to all opulent people ; nor can 
Princes acquire the good-will of their 
people by any means more eaſily , then 
by Continence and abſtaining from this 
Vice. 

Such as would preſerve the Weal- 
publick muſt be far from that kind of 
Munificence, which takes from —_—_ 

E- 
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beſtow on others; for this ſort of inju- 
rious bounty, the Lacedemonians expel]- 
led Lyſander (one of their Ephori) and 
(which put never before hapned. among 
them) to death Agr their King; and 
from that time, ſuch diſlentions follow- 
ed, that Tyrants ſtarted up, extirpated 
the Nobility , and that ſo famouſly con- 
ſtituted Republick tell to ruine; nor 
did it fall alone, but the Contagion of 
their miſcries diffuſing it ſelf, deſtroyed 


all Greece. 
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CHAP 12 
Of Liberality becoming a Prince. 


T is therefore requiſite to uſe ſuch 

Liberality as may not be hurtful to 
any , for Lucius Sylla's, and Cajus Caeſars 
tranſlation of Eſtates from the right 
Owners to confer them on others,cannot 
be called Liberality ; for nothing is Li- 
beral which is not Juſt and Moderate. 

King Philip of Macedon notably re- 
prehends his ſon Alexander, for infinua- 
ting himfclf into the affections of the 
D 2 Ma- 
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eMacedonians by his exceſſive bounty. 
W hat (a miſchief ſaid he) can induce | 
thee to believe, that thoſe will prove 
Faithful to thee , whom thou corrup- 
teſt with Mony ? Do you intend the 
eMacedontans ſhould account you not 
their King but Purſ-bearer and Servant. 
(He ſaid well , that the title of Servant 
and Purſ-bearer did ill become a King, 
but better, that ſuch a ſort of bounty 
was Corruption ) For he is made worſe 
who receives it , and is ſtill more ready 
to expect it. This to his ſon, but it may 
be a precept to All; for it is a great} 
miſchief when that which ſhould be 
eftected by Virtue, is attempted by 
mony. 

Yet did not Phzlip deal ſo with Fo- 
rainers, for he forced open the Gates of 
Cities, and overthrew Kings (his Emu- 
lators) with Bribes ; alledging that all 
Strong Holds might be taken,into which 
an Aſs laden with Gold could enter. 
Ariſtotle gravely and juſtly reprehends 
that profuſion which is made to captate 
the multirude with vaſt loſs and infinite 
coſt, eſpecially when neither neceſſity 

re- 
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requires it, nor Honor is encreaſed ; nor 
doth this ſort of daubing laſt long , but 
ſo ſoon as the ſatisfaction of it is vaniſh- 
ed, the memory of the Pleaſure dyes 
with it; and (as he likewiſe well col- 
lects) this may be grateful to women, 
children, and ſervants, but when weigh- 
ed by ſober and ſerious men , it will ne- 
ver be approved. 

The expences on Walls, Ships,Ports, 
Aquaducts, and ſuch things as tend to 
Publick benefit , are much more honor- 
able; as likewiſe to redeem Captives, 
and afliſt neceſlitous perſons, which to 
have been done frequently by our Or- 
der, copiouſly appears by the Oration of 


| Craſſus. I therefore prefer this Cuſtom 


of Bounty before that profuſion of Do- 
natives: This becomes great and wiſe 
men, that flatterers of the people, and 
ſuch as careſs the Levity of the multi- 
tude with pleaſures, but you mult not 
always be alike affected in different oc- 
caſions ; for his caſe who is oppreſlcd by 
calamity, diflers from anothers who 
ſeeks your bounty, not urged by neceſſ1- 
ty. Let your Liberality incline more to 

D 3 thoſe 
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tholc in diſtreſs, unleſs they appear to 
deſerve their miſery. 

Cyrus is worthy your imitation, who 
beſtowed honors and rewards on ſuch as 
deſigned things great and honorable, by 
which he raiſed an ardor of Glory in the 
minds of All , every man being ſtudious 
and induſtrious to excell in ſuch things 
as the Prince approved. 

To excel in this kind of Liberality is 
Kingly, though not to be admired in 
Cyrus for that he was very wealthy , but 
that in theſe Offices the Prince ſhould 
contend with the ſubject with ſo much 
honor and civility was no ſmall wonder 
to Xenophon. But this he practiſed 
from his Grandfathers Diſcipline and 
advice, that neither his Treaſure ſhould 
be exhauſted by extravagant gifts, nor 
incitements to Virtue and Obedience be 
wanting, becauſe it is not an caſie thing 
to be always giving ; neither would he 
that the Honors which the King confer- 
red (as Bracelets, Collars, and Bridles of 
Gold , which among the Perſians none 
could wear, but ſuch as received them 
from the King) ſhould be made common. 
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It certainly mainly concerns you to 
preſerve the Rewards of Virtue and 
ſervice, Sacred and unſullied ; not to be 
conferred on Vitious and looſe Perſons, 
or made cheap by men of mean deſer- 
vings ; for men will be leſs ſtudious of 
Virtue when the Rewards of it are de- 
baſed , and ſuch as have reccived Honor 
for their brave Actions when they ſee 
unworthy men alike honored , think 
themſelves leſned. 

Keep always a Memory and eſteem of 
good ſervices; nor atany time diſcover 
in your ſelf cither a want of will, or not 
to have the Power to reward, for you 
__ not only to have a value for the 
well-deſerving, but not to ſuffer them to 
be neceſlitated to ſue for their recom- 
pence , difficulty in that kind being in- 
excuſable; nor is itjuſt to confine the 
memory of a benefit to a time or a day, 
or to defer the acknowledgment, but 
rather haſten it , leſt you loſe the fruit 
of your Bounty and the thanks; and 
this is chiefly to be obſerved, if you are 
to beſtow any thing on the leſs impor- 
tunate and modeſt perſons; for it is 
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grievous to a modeſt man to be put to 
importune him of whom he hath well 
deſerved, leſt he may rather ſeem to cx- 
act then deſire it, as the Hire rather, not 
the Reward of his ſervice. 

It thoſe who have well merited, are 
of that Quality , that their Memory 
ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, to 
ſuch you mult not be ingrateful ; for all 
mankind deteſt thoſe who forget bene- 
fits received , and you will have uſe not 
only of the eſteem and judgments of men 
now alive , but of thoſe who ſhall come 
after , although their judgments will be 
more ſincere, as free from malice and de- 
traction. 

Be courteous , not only to thoſe wo 
may ſeem to deſerve it, but to others, 
that All, according to their quality may 
have reſpeCt. 

Give no countenance to men too co- 
vetous of Mony or Honors , and immo- 
derate in their deſires , which no prey, 
unjuſtly gotten , can allay , but rather 
augment and inflame ; ſo that they 
ſhould rather be puniſhed then admoni- 
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CHAT. #3 
Of Reward and Puniſhment. 


'Olon, who of all the ſeven was the wi- 
ſeſt, and the only Writer of Laws, 
affirmed the Commonwealth to be con- 
tained only in two things, 272. in Re- 
ward and Puniſhment; of both which 
(as of other things) there ought to be a 
Meaſure and Mediocrity. Be not too 
liberal (not to ſay Prodigal) in confer- 
ring Honors, nor too ſevere in correcti- 
on or puniſhment ; but I hold it dange- 
rous to omit the puniſhment of a wicked 
Act, leſt it give encouragement to the 
imitation of the hike Folly ; neither is 
clemency and mercy otherwiſe to be ap- 
proved then that ſeverity for the com- 


. mon good may take place,without which 


Government cannot ſubſiſt; for a ſalu- 
tary ſeverity, excelleth the empty ſhew 
of Clemency. 

But in this (as in other things) it is to 
be wiſhed that Princes (like their Laws) 
would be induced to puniſh not with 
Anger 
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Anger, but F.quity, and prefer to any 
Private, the Publick ſafty. 


_— 


CHAP. 14 
Of the Princes Prudence to be moderated 
by conſideration of Times , Things and 
Perſons, of which are laid down ſeveral 
Rules and Gautions. 


O all Arts we are to add that, which 

we call common Prudence , of 
which every man who is to govern any 
deſign is to have his ſhare. Fa a Prince 
is requiſite the knowledge of opportuni- 
ties proper for Action, for all affairs 
are managed by Authority , Judgment, 
and Counſel , which is to be taken from 
the Matter, Perſon, and Time , and to 
be Jun__ (like a Ship in its ſteerage 


and courſe) after the condition of the 


Commonwealth , ſince you are not al- 
ways to adhere to the ſame Opinion and 
Reaſon, but ſuch as the State of Things, 
Inclination of the Times, and Rule of 
Concord will admit. In great Commo- 
tions, Revolution of Aft; 
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ble, yield rather to the Times then 
Cuſtomes; yet ſtill have an eye to the 
main end,v73. Religion and the ſafty of 
the people. 

This is Plato% Rule (whom, I confeſs, 
I zealouſlly follow) Contend for ſo much 
in the Republick as may be juſtified to 
your Countrimen ; for you mulſþ not 
impoſe violently cither on your Parents 
or your Country , and this he profefleth 
to be the cauſe why he would never be 
concerned in the Commonwealth ; for 
finding the Athenian State almoſt doat- 
ing on their long continuance , he per- 
ceived they would neither be perſwaded, 
nor compelled to any better Rule of Go- 
vernment; and when they could not be 
perſwaded, he did not conceive it Juſt 
they ſhould be compelled. =—- 

By this you may perceive the Power 
of Times, the great Variety of Things, 
how incertain their events, and how 
flexible the will of men ; ponder there- 
fore with your ſelf the ſnares and Vani- 
tics incident to Lite. 

Cato, though of excellent inclinati- 
ons and greateſt integrity, did ſome+ 

times 
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times hurt the Commonwealth ; for he 
always gave his Opinion , not as in the 
corrupt conſtitution of Romulus , but in 
the polite Commonwealth of Plato, and 
pleading too pertinaciotſly, for the (too 
parcimonious) expence and Inſtitutions 
of our Anceſtors,alienated the Equeſtri- 
an Order, and the moſt eminent perſons 
from the Senate. 

It is the duty of every Senator, to en- 
deavor (as much as in him lies) that no 
eminent or powerful perſon be diſplea- 
ſed with the Prince ara Counſel; and 
though he be an enemy in the higheſt de- 
gree to any particular man, yet this 
_ to be obſerved for the common 

ood. 

, Concerning Priviledges and Honors 
it is mainly to be conſidered, that they 
be not injuriouſly impaired ; it hath been 
ruinous to many , who have diſguſted 
ſuch as have been eminent iri Wiſdom, 
Power,or Military Virtue. For it is more 

grievous to be diveſted of Honors, then 

not to be advanced in dignity , and the 
ſting of loſt liberty wounds deeper then 
perpetual ſervitude, A man unacquain- 
ted 
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ted with contumely , a ſtranger to diſ- 
grace, bold in Fight, can hardly com- 
poſe the tempeſt of his thoughts 'twixt 

ricf and anger, when fallen from an 
bigh condition. 

Never leaye a man eminent for Wiſ- 
dom, Counſel, or favor nor a powerful 
Nobleman(though aFool)to be wrought 
upon by deſperate men. Geſar while 
Pompey endeavored to leflen his eſteem, 
ran into extremes, and with a violent 
heat of Youth deſtroyed the Dignity 
of our ancient Republick and Empire. 

All changes of things of Moment are 
moſt eaſily and commodiouſly accom- 
pliſhed if the Times conſpire, otherwiſe 
they are to be effected gently and by de- 
grecs , as friendſhips ( which when leſs 
delightful and ſatisfactory) in the opini- 
on of wiſe men are to be relinquiſhed ra- 
= by degrees then ſuddenly diflol- 
ved. 

In all Fortunes adhere to what is juſt 
and honeſt; nothing ought to be done, 
given , or taken away from any perſon 
which may be of example or advantage 
toill-meaning men. 

Never 
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Never confer any thing on powerful 
men which may render them aſpiring or 
arrogant. The Senate decreed many 
great, and almoſt peculiar Honors to C. 
Ceſar (as a Province (out of his Order, 
ſupplications in number ſuch ) as never 
to any man in any war ; an honor pecu- 
liarto him; a Prorogation of his com- 
mand for five years, to ſhew their eſteem 
of him in his abſence ; with theſe things 
he ſo much-advantaged himſelf, that be 
kept both his Army and Province in de- 
ſpight of the Senate, whom he hated 
tor that advantage ; his deſire was to be 
King of the Roman people and Lord of all 
Nations which he eftcted ; but the Ori- 
ginal of all this was, that hc was not re-. 
fiſked when weak (which was then eaſic) 
Pompey began to fear Geſar, too late, and 
I with rather that he had never given him 
ſo great ſtrength, then that he ſhould 
have afterwards oppoſed him when fo 
ſtrong. 

Proportion your Truſt to the Fideli- 
ty of the perſons, but give command 
only to ſuch whom you can willingly 
affe&t when they have done well , or 
moſt 
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moſt eaſily puniſh when they neglect 
their duty. ; 

A man of a private condition raiſed t 
great Fortune and power, can ſcarce 
contain himſelf within the bounds of his 
duty ; as neither one born and educated 
in an cminent Eſtate, always accuſtom- 
ed to applauſe and glory. This was evi- 
dent in that Scholar of Arifotle of great 
Wit, and as great Modeſty, till he was 
ſaluted King; but then, proud, cruel, 
and immoderate; next to him that com- 
panion of ©uirinus, who by error of 
Opinion , phancied to himſelf the Sove- 
raignty: When Pompey had given into 
hiskhands.all his own and the Roman Peo- 
ples ſtrength with their Forces, He op- 
preſſed both Pompey and the Roman Peo- 
ple, and compelled a City , not only 
Free, but Commandreſs of the whole 
World to ſerve him ; but we were little 
careful of the Commonwealth, when we 
granted to any one greater ſtrength and 
power then our Liberty could bear. 

Truſt nothing in his hands who turns 
all to his own profit, or wants prudence 
in Counſel; give no credit , nor com- 
mit 
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mit any part of your reputation to one, 
whom you have once found criminal; for 
no wiſe man, yet,thought a Traitor wor- 
thy of Truſt. 

That error reproved by that common 
Proverb, Twice to the ſame, is very dange- 
rous in a State;whoſoever calls to minde 
our miſcries , will never uſe the Coun- 
ſel of a treacherous or malicious perſon, 
or truſt a Coward. 

Reject not any man to whom a thing 
hapneth , which may ſometimes befall 
the wiſcſt and beſt men, deſirous enough 
to ſerve the Publick ; while it appears he 
is honeſt , though he rather followed 
dangerous then ſafe Advice which may be 
lyable to reprehenfion. 

Take no Security for a Perſon , by 
whom your own or the ſafty of the State 
may be endangered; for the obligation 
for another mans Inclinations or Judg- 
ment, is more weighty and difficult, 
then that of mony, for rhat may be 
diſcharged, and it is only a probable loſs 
of an Eſtate; but how can any man make 
good his obligation to you, or the Stare, 
unleſs the perſon for whom he ſtood 
bound, 
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bound , will ſuffer himſelf to be ſe- 
cured. 

Be always ſo careful of your ſelf, as 
not to be in the power of thoſe whom 
you may ſuſpect, but they rather in 
yours. 

Let your ears give a Value to Truth, 
and not be open to whiſperers and fat- 
terers for advantage. 

Gain gotten by calumny, by reaſon of 
the miſchicfs it brings upon the inno- 
cent is of all the moſt vile, and worthy 
fevereſt pur iſhment. 

Thoſe Peſts of mankind , who envy 
the glory, and good of other men, are 
of all to be abhorred and ſuppreſied,who 
very often alicnate Princes from their 
beſt ſubjects , and change their affecti- 
on to the Prince. Thefe Jgeflaus 
* hated more then +» Azefilaus was King of 
Thieves, for that he at nn qe his 
held it worſe to be yy 3 0 pc 
deprived of his as he vvould nor ſuffer 


, any pifture or ſtarue 
friends, then robbed 70; Fries his perion, 


of his goods. It is aying ; char Prince, 
Y H_ ought ro have 9 ot 

therefore a fclicity Monume nr«s bur Meme 

rials of their Virrues and good Attions. 

I, (to 
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(to a Prince) when the truth is diſco 
vered, and the ſuppreſſed defence of In 
nocence reſpires, which is commonl) 
done when thoſe skilled in this baſe art 
| will not ſo much dare openly to attemp 
as delign, and thoſe of a more deſperat! 
Audacity , arc left to their own precipi 
tate Counſels. 

Credulity is rather an Error then: 
crime, and may eaſily infinuate int 
the minds of the beſt men, yet is it ver) 
dangerous in a State. 

Therefore that your Government 
may not ſuffer by credulity, adhere tc 
this Maxim of Epicharmus. The Nerve: 
and Joints of Wiſdom are, Not tobe 
lieve raſhly; and let it be your Elogie 
Not to be capable of being eaſily de 


ceived or overcome. 
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CHAP. 5. 
Of the Princes, Seal, Senate, Senators, and 


Counſel. 


Et not your Seal be as your Inſtru 
ment but as your ſelf, not the Mi 
nilte 1 
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niſter of anothers will, but as a witneſs 


of your own. 


_—_ pagus , * Conſtant, 
Severe, Grave and 
Stout ; your Sena- 
tor do .all things 
which become a 
perſon of his condi- 
tion , and not only 


| 


Let your Senate be like that of Ares- 


* A place very famous in 
Athens by the Temple of 
Mars, vvhere _— 
in/tituced by Solon, late 
in the night, and vvere 
not to ſee the Perſons 
that pleaded their cauſes 
before them, bur only 
heard the vo'ces, and 
gave judgment vvith cx- 
a (everity. 


thoſe things which 
are every particular mans duty , v2. 
to be Faithful and Vigila:»t, a Lo- 
ver of his Country, J'c. but when he 
gives his Opinion to be ( as one moſt 


eminent in the Commonwealth ) Pru- 


dent alſo. For when I aſſumed my part 
in the Government of my Country, [ 
thought my ſelf equally worthy of Re- 
proot , when I gave in the Senate unpro- 
fitable, as when unfaithful Advice ; nei- 
ther did I believe my felf to be excuſed, 
if when the Publick was to be detended, 
I ſought upon pretence of great Affairs, 
my own quiet , or reſolved not to come 
into the Scnate till better Times; for 

F. 2 no 
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no pretence of- Reſt or Fear ought to 
hinder your Duty or Fidelity to your 


Country. 


Take Counſel of the moſt Faithful 
and Wiſe, and confer on ſuch Authori- 
ty , nor ſuffer them to be lighted; if 
any ſhall preſume to that inſolence, 
think your ſelf to be Aﬀeronted in their 
injury and your Authority to be deſpi- 
ſed. All things of this nature are to be 
ſuppreſſed, as pernicious in their cx- 
ample and progreſs; for this miſchief 
groweth on by degrees of Cuſtom, and 
riſeth to a ſudden height by preſumpti- 
on, and when the puniſhment is laid a- 
ſide, liberty takes place. 

It will be of no little benefit to take 
thoſe into your Cabinet, whoſe Fidelity 
and Experience in Affairs, you have 
known to excel others, with whom you 
may freely communicate and examine 
all events of paſt and future Actions, 
and according to their weight what is to 
be ſuſpended , what put in execution ; 
by theſe means you will have time to diſ- 
cern Truth from Falſhood, and:conſider 
what 
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what is beſt to be done, and ſo publiſh 
nothing but what hath been maturely 
weighed, and conſulted by them, to 
your great honor and advantage. 


| ——_—— 


CHAP. 16. 


To avoid Flitterers: 


MX it your care never to let your 
Ears be open to Flatterers; it 
was Pompey's error, who, though he ſaw 
all our dangers involved with his own, 
adhered to the Counſels of certain inex- 
perienced and imprudent men. 

Do nothing that may create opinion 
that you hate Truth, or will exerciſe 
your diſpleaſure and malice on ſuch as 
adviſe Honeſtly ; for this is poiſon to 
faithful Counſellors, nouriſheth and in- 
vites the wicked and perfidious , gives 
temptation to obſequious Mmeratich 
indulging to error, precipitates many in- 
to Ruine. 

But the greateſt Miſchief to ſuch as ' 
defpiſe Truth, and are drawn into ſnares 
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by compliance, is, that they are moſt 
commonly apt to flatter themſelves and 
moſt delighted with it. Virtue indeed 
is 2 Lover of her ſelf, and as ſhe is Ami- 
able , ſo ſhe knows beſt and underſtands 
her ſelf. ButlI ſpeak not here of Virtue, 
but of the Opinion of Virtue ; for many 
men would rather ſeem Virtuous , then 
be really endued with Virtue, and theſe 
are pleaſed with Flattery , and a ſpeech 
compoſed to their inclinations , makes 
them believe that vain Oratory to be a 
real teſtimony of their Worth; this 
therefore is rather pernicious then duti- 
tul, when the one is neither willing to 
hear Truth , nor the other prepared to 
ſpcak it. 

But this is certain , when a Princes 
Ears arc fo ſhut up againſt Truth, that 
they cannot hear it, his ruine is hardly to 
be avoided. 
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CHAP. 175. 


Of preſerving Authority and avoiding evil 
deſires which diminiſh zt. 


Et your deportment be conſtant 
and Grave, which not only reſiſts 
Flattery, but removes the ſuſpition. 
For you arc to imitate a wiſe judge, 
who avoids offence by the Equity of his 
Decrees , and acquires the good will of 
all men by his patience in hearing , and 
care to give jult ſatisfaCtion. Brictly, be 
ſo circumſpect both in your lite and Go- 
vernment, that there remain not the leſt 


 ſuſpition of Sloth or Levity ; commit 


no Act may make you ſeem Timorous or 
Efteminate. 

If any thing happen worthy of your 
Fear , diſſemble it; uſe preſent cour- 
age and Counſel, and quit not your 
Reaſon. This was a Maxim frequently 
practiſed in our Republick , moſt emi- 
nently in the ſecond Punick War; when 
after the misfortune at Canne, they aſ- 
ſumed greater Courage then before that 

FE 4 Victo- 
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Victory of the enemy ; no ſigns of Fear, 
no mention of Peace, for it 1s diſhonor- 
able in a Prince to ſubmit his Courage 
to any danger. 

As in the ſteps of a Ladder, if you 
take away ſome, cut other, and leave the 
reſt, ill put together, you prepare an 
inſtrument to fall down and not to aſ- 
cend; fo in the diſtreſles of the Com- 
monwealth, if you deſert her, when diſ- 
joynted, nor ſhew your ſelf Active to 
confirm your peoples fafty , and refolve 
to remove the danger , you will be ſo far 
from recovering what is loſt, as you ac- 
celcrate a total ruine. 

Be careful in all things that may be 
foreſeen by Counſel, and when there is 
an error of Judgment, amend it by your 
diligence. I ſaw Pompey on the 14 of 
the Calends of Febr. full of fear ; on that 
day I foreſaw his ruine, after that he ne- 
ver pleaſed me, but perpetually commit- 
ted errors; he neither had Courage nor 
Counſel, Forces nor Conduct. Not to 
mention that baſe Flight from the Cirtie, 
timorous Orations to the people , igno- 
rance not only of his Adverſarics , but 
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of his own Forces; tobe ſhort, he had 
nothing good left to him but the Cauſe, 
which was that only wanting on Ceſars 
ſide, who excelled in all other things, as 
vigilancy,expedition, diligence,of which 
had our General made uſe, we had reco- 
vered the Commonwealth. 

As (if placed in this degree of Honor) 
I would not be of a low dejected ſpirit in 
adverlity ; ſo neither would I want the 
common ſenſe of Nature. For this hard- 
neſs of the minde is (like that of the Bo- 
dy , which when burn'd, grows inſenfi- 
ble) rather ſtupidity then courage or 
Magnanimity. A Prince muſt flic that 
error of throwing and offering himſelf 
to danger without cauſe, then which 
nothing is more fooliſh; he ſhould en- 
deavor to acquire glory in his death, and 
not leave behinde him the blame of a 
fault and the diſhonor of folly. 

Very commendable was the prudence 
of * Plancus , who 
would not fall by 
ſuch raſhneſs ; for when the two Armies 
were joined, to hazard moſt faithful Le- 
gions (againſt them ) our beſt Auxilia- 

rics, 
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ries, the Princes of Gallia, the whole 
Province :he concluded was higheſt mad- 
neſs and temerity; and that if by his 
overthrow he ſhould deſtroy the Com- 
monwealth , he ſhould not only deprive 
himſelf of all honor, when dead, but of 
all compaſſion. 

Good men lamented the death of 
* Trebonjius commanded *.Trebontus, FOE WIC 
the Army in Aſia, and there ſome ( ſeverc 
Pats in Sriey 27 indeed they , were) 
pretence of friendſhip , that ſaid, he was the 
was treacherously ſlain Jeſs to be pittied for 
EN that he did not ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt a wickcd and viti- 
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What things a Prince ought always to have 
in readine(s to defend both hamſelf and 
hy Authority. 


T is the opinion of wiſe men, That 
whoſoever vndertakes the protection 

of many , ought fir{t to provide for his 
| own 
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own ſafty, which by my advice King 
AriobarZanes obſerved. 

For when by the Authority of the Se- 
nate I was enjoyned to have a care of 
the ſafty and preſervation of that 
* King,with this ad- | 
ded, that his welfare * King of Cappadicia, 
was of great concern m by bi jets. 
to the people and 
Senate ( which was never before decreed 
by our order concerning a King) I car- 
ried the Senates Decree to him, and dif- 
covering the conſpiracies, which I un- 
derſtood to be on foot againſt his life and 
Authority ; I adviſed him to uſe all dili- 
gence to preſerve himſelf, and withall 
encouraged thoſe who where tryed 
friends to his Father, whoſe ſad miſ-tor- 
tune, was a Document to them, to de- 
fend him with all their ſtrength and 
care ; and I gave him this Rule, that he 
ſhould begin to govern by ſecuring his 
own life and power, ſuch as he found 
engaged in deſigns againſt him, on them 
to exerciſe the Authority ota King , to 
puniſh ſome when he ſaw a neceſlity, 
and to free the reſt from the tear of it ; 
that 
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that he ſhould make uſe of the Force of 
my Army rather to terrific , then con- 
tend with the guilty, and by theſe means 
I freed him from thoſe conſpiracies, and 
ſo not only rendred him fake, but pro- 
vided that he ſhould reign with Autho- 
rity. 

The ſafty of the Prince is the peoples 
ſafty, and commonly on his ſingle life 
depends the preſervation of All. 

Nothing therefore is more neceſſary, 
then to have good ſtores of Armes, by 
which you may ſecure your ſelf, defic 
the inſolent, and be revenged when pro- 
voked; as likewiſe to have ſhips in your 
harbors, to ſecure your Coaſts in the 
Provinces. Theſe Naval preparations 
by the advice of Themiftocles, were never 
to be omitted , for who is Maſter of the 
Sea , is ever thought to be the greateſt 
Prince. 

And in my opinion in I{lands and Pro- 
vinces lying on the Sea , where good 
Harbors are, there ought to be a particu- 
lar care of Navigation, not only for the 
common fſafty, but the honor of the 
Kingdom. This was Reaſon and _ 
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neſs of minde in our Anceſtors,who con- 
tent with little in their domeſtick affairs 
and expences, living very irugally, con- 
verted all to the glory, _ or,and dig- 
nity of the Empire; for in private at- 
fairs , frugalitic ; in publick, magnifi- 
cence is to be preferred and commen- 
ded. 
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Ialene(s to be ſuppreſſed that all may be uſe- 
ful to the Publick , none to be Turbu- 
lent. 


TF in any place your Country be unin- 

habited and incultivate , make there 
your plantations, that the Sinks of your 
Provinces and Cities may be emptied, 
and the Deſarts frequented, but with- 
out injury to the ancient Proprietors ; 
that you may not ſeem to have remoyed 
the one, or diſpoſſeſſed the other, but 
to have conſtituted both. Conſider all 
things that may invite mens minds from 
idlencſs to honeſt and profitable Arts, 
ſtudy 
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{tudy and induſtry , which may be ſeve- 
ral waies cfiected; eſpecially (as if at 
publick Games) you propoſe a Prize to 
| thoſe who excel. For whatſoever is 
| rare and excellent, ſeems to men plea- 
| ſant and deſirable for its reward. 
Diſcipline hath great influence on 
| the p.ople ; the Laws of Crete and thoſe 
| of Lycurgus, educated their youth in 
| labors, as in Hunting, Running, &'c. to 
indure Hunger, Thirit, Cold and Heat. 
| For thoſe who gave the Rules of pub- 
| lick affairs in Greece would have the Bo- 
dies of the Youth ſtrengthned by labor, 
| which the Spartans impoſed even on 
their Women, who in other Cities in a 
molt ſoft manner lay idle, within the 
ſhaddow of their Walls, but nothing 
like this was permitted to the Lacedemo- 
nian Virgins , who were rather pleaſed 
with wreſtling, ſwimming, heats, duſt, 
labor, and war, then a Barbarous and un- 
profitable fertility. 

This Nation, while Lycurgus his Laws 
were in force, were a valiant people. 
One of whom, when Perſes their enemy 
boaſtingly told them that they ſhould 
not 
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not ſee the Sun, for the multitude of 
his Arrows, replyed, We ſhall then fight 
in the ſhade. In this I only mention 
their men; but what was that -woman, 
who informed, that her Son was ſlain in 
battle, replyed, I therefore brought him 
forth, that he might not fear to die for 
his Country. 

Such, ſo valiant, and hardy were the 
Spartans , and ſuch once the Romans. 
* our Armies taking 
their Name from *Exercitus from their ex- 
their harbor,when e- wm _— 
very man would car- 
ry half a months proviſiunwith any thing 
for uſe, as Stakes, Paliſadoes, T'c. For 
his Target, Sword, and Head-piece, was 
not accounted as a Burden, no more then 
Shoulders, Armes, or Hands. For wea- 
pons are the Members of a Souldier, 
which are to be ſo conveniently carried, 
as throwing away all other burden, they 
may uſe them as readily as their Limbs. 
But what is now the practice of our Le- 
gions? Why ſuch a difference between 
our old and new Troops ! They are per- 


haps liſted at a better Age, but cuſtom of 
hard- 
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hardſhip, ſervice, and contempt of dan- 
ger, muſt with a brave deſire of honor, 
render them valiant and famous. 

Thoſe labors which are {ignalized by 
Honor and Renown, ſecm alwaies caſic. 
And this is a light which all men follow 
who ſeck glory ; and therefore Scipio Af- 
fricanus alwaies carried Socratich NXeno- 
phon about him , particularly commend- 
ing this his Maxim, That no labor was 
ſo burdenſom to a General, as to a Soul- 
dicr, for that Honor made it leſs tedious 
to a General. 

The books of Nenophon are very uſctul 
for many things, and therefore I adviſe 
you to read them ſtudiouſly, not omit- 
ting that of Husbandry, which he terms 
Occonomick; and that you may under- 
ſtand how much he believes the Study 
of Apriculture becomes a Prince , S»- 
crates in that book is introduced diſcour- 


{ing with Cr:fobulus, That Cyrus (the 
leſs) King of Perſia, of an excellent wir, 
and glorious in his Empire, when Lyſan- 
der the Lacedemonian , a perſon of great 
Virtue came to him at Sardy, and 
brought him preſents from his Allies, 

being 
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being many ways civil to Lyſander, he 
ſhewcd him a Piece of Ground exquiſite- 
ly planted ; and when Ly/ander admir- 
ing the ſtreightneſs of the Trees , their 
order and exact diſtance, the Earth 
good and well levelled with the ſweet 
odour of the Flowers, told him he could 
not but admire his care and diligence, 
who had meaſured and dceligned them 
Cyrus replyed, that all that deſign and 
order was his own work; for moſt of 
thoſe Trees had been ſet and planted by 
his own hand, whereupon Lyſander gaz- 
ing on his glorious Habit, enriched with 
Gold and Gemmes ( after the Perſian 
manner) anſwered, The world (O Cyrus) 
doth juſtly call thee happy, fince this 
Good Fortune, is added to thy Vertue. 
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Of the Virtues which gain mens Afettions 


and Vices which alienate them from 
Princes. 


Ndeavor to free your ſelf from all 
paſſion and perturbation fo, that 
Þ- 
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by tranquillity you may with an equal 
1lemper keep your Dignity; for nothing 
more becomes a Great man, then 
Gentleneſs and Clemency. 

It is hard to expreſs how much Hu- 
manity and Afﬀability gaines on mens 
afteCtions ; there are extant Philips 
Epiſtles to Alexander, Antipaters to Caſ- 
ſander, and thoſe of Antigonus to Philip 
(three of the molt prudent, we read of in 
Greece) wherein they adviſe to work up- 
on the minds of the multitude by cour- 
teous and civil language, and ſpeaking 
kindly to the ſouldiery. 

And this ought to be your practice, if 
you will remember how conſiderable a 
thing it is to preſerve in Publick the 
Perſon of a Prince, which muſt not only 
fatisfic the minds , but the eyes and ears 
of his ſubjects, That his Nature may 
not ſcem harſh, his Acceſs difficult, his 
countenance ſevere,his anſwers inſolent, 
and his deportment proud. 

Keep up the greatneſs of your minde 
with Gentleneſs and civility ; and if your 
paſſion be moved by ſuch as intrude into- 
your preſence, unſcaſonably, or petition 

im- 
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impudently , ſuffer not your ſelf to be 
tranſported into an odious and uſeleſs 
Moroſity , and at length to be perſwad- 
ed into better humor, through the Arti- 
fice of recovering your good Temper by 
ſuch as never read of Xenophons Cyrus, 
or Ageſilaus ; from which Kings, no man 
ever heard an harſh word; contrary to 
the practice of other barbarous Princes, 
who give their commands thus, Obſerve 
and obey my Orders, and if you ask a 
queſtion, return theſe Threats, If I ſee 
you here again you die for it , which 
things as they are abhorred in the very 
reading, ſo much more in the Pra- 
Etice. 

Avoid all ſudden Paſſion , ill Lan- 
guage and contumely, which as they are 
abhorrent from common civility, ſo are 
they altogether diſagreeable to the dig- 
nity and power of a Prince; for if your 
Anger be implacable, it degenerates. in- 
to cruelty, if you quickly relent, it's ac- 
counted Levity, which notwithitand- 
ing is to be preferred to the other, What 
can appear more ugly then Homers Achil- 
tes, or Agamemnons quarrels ? For Aja* 
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his Fury , led him ſpeedily to madneſs 
and death ; but when Alexander had kil- 
led his friend Clytus, he could hardly 
hold his hands from violence on himſelf, 
ſo great is the power of Repenting a raſh 
Act. 

Nothing appears ſo ugly as cruelty 
joyned with power , neither doth any 
thing more incenſe or ſcandalize the 
rar of-men, then when Revenge is 
equalled to injuries ; for diſhonor hath a 
kinde of ſting , which modeſt and good 
men can ill endure, much leſs the Facti- 
ous and Inſolent, of a proud and mutable 
diſpoſition. 
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Of the Charge, Duties and Studies of a 
Prince, and wherein they conſiſt. 


LE Governors ought to obſerve 
two precepts given - Plato. Firſt 
ſo to be careful of the Publick benefit, 
that all their Actions may have reſpect 
to that, without thought of their own 
com- 
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commodity. Next that they ſo conſider 
the whole body of the Kingdom , as not 
to protect one part and neglect the reſt. 
For while they conſult for the benefit of 
one party , and regard not the other , 
Diſcord (which is deſtruction to both) 
enſueth. Hence ſpringeth not only ſe- 
dition , but the Plague of Civil War, 
which a wiſe and worthy Prince will 
flic and deteſt, and wholly apply himſelf 
to the good of all. His firſt care wilt 
be to preſerve every one in his right by 
Law, fuſtice, not to ſuffer thoſe of a 
low condition (for that reaſon) to be op- 
preſſed; nor with envy to diſturb the 
rich in the poſſeflion of their wealth. To 
me it ſeems moſt reaſonable, that ſuch 
as are in Authority, ſhould endeavor 
to make all happy who are under their 
command , to ſuppreſs ſeditions , difſ- 
contents, oppreſſions and murthers ; to 
remove that cruel Miniſter of Avarice 
and Ambition,Calumny from the Fame, 
Fortune, and Quiet of the Wealthy. To 
be careful that Taxes and publick Con- 
tributions be equally born. To pro- 
vide that the Publick ſuffer not by debts. 

F 3 To 
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To be caſte of Acceſs , and ready to hear 
all Complaints. Not to ſuffer that any 
mans Poverty or want of Friends ſhould 
exclude him , not only from a Publick 
but private Addreſs ; and laſtly that in 
the whole Kingdom nothing ſeem cruel] 
or grievous , Car all full of clemency, 
mildeneſs, and humanity. 

Make this your Rule, that whereſo- 
ever you come men may believe that 
light and happineſs appears with you. 
Nor let this be your ſole Act, but ſec it 
be done by all your Miniſters and At- 
tendants , for what can be more to your 
Honor,or more defirable,then not to ſce 
the people terrified in your Progreſs,cx- 
hauſtcd by your expence, or troubled at 
your preſence, but rather a Publick and 
Private Joy whereſoever you come , and 
when every Town ſeems to entertain a 
Guardian, not a Tyrant; not an Oppreſ- 
ſor, but a welcome Gueſt, 
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CHAP. 22. 


Certain things whence the Rutne or Safty of 
a Prince proceeds, and on which it de- 
pends. 

Othing contributes more to the 
eſtabliſhment and preſervation of 

a King, then to be beloved; nothing 
more to his deſtruction, then to be fear- 
ed, as Ennius ſaid very well, whom men 
fear they hate, and whom they hate they 
deſire to d:itroy; but an univerſal ha- 
tred no power can reſiſt, a Maxime 
lately made manifeſt, if not formerly 
known. 

Fear is a very ill maintainer of conti- 
nuance, but goodwill a faithful guard 
to perpetuity : And how happy they are 
that deſire to be feared , Drizny fins the 
Tyrant is a famous example, for when 
one of his Flatterers in diſcourſe, cryed 
up the ſtrength, power , and Majeſty 
of his Kingdom ; the abundance of his 
wealth, and Magnificence of his FP.laces, 
denying any man to have been more hap- 
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py. Wilt thou then Damocles (ſaid he) 
ſince this ſort of life is ſo pleaſing to 
thee,once taſte it & try my Fortune? To 
which Damocles aflenting, he was placed 
in a rich Chair of State, upon the moſt 
coſtly and magnificent Carpets, and 
many Cupboards filled with the ſtatlieſt 
and richeſt Gold and Silver Plate, and 
round the Table Boys of the choiceſt 
Beauty commanded to wait , and dili- 
gently to obſerve his Nod ; nor were 
there wanting Crowns , richeſt Un- 
guents and ſweeteſt Odours, with all 
variety of dainties on the Table. Damo- 
cles hitherto thinking himſelf very hap- 
py » till looking upward he faw a bright 
ſword ]ct down from the Ceiling, and 
hanging only by a horſes hair directly 
over his head, ſo that terrified with this 
apparition , he neither looked more on 
his beautiful Attendants, nor the furni- 
ture and Plate; nor moved his hand to- 
wards the Table, and now even his 
Crown was too heavy, till at length he 
begged of the Tyrant that he might be 
rel:aſed , for that he had no defire, now, 
to be happy.By this it appears that Do- 
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nyſius thought no man happy , who had 
any thing of terror hanging over him ; 
nor was it at all ſafe for him to return 
to Juſtice and reſtore their Laws and 
liberty to his people; for he ſo faren- 
tangled himſelf in errors in his youth, 
that he could never be ſecure if once he 
began to be ſober; in his latter time he 
wanted all neceflaries, lived with Fugi- 
tives and barbarous people, believed no 
man to be his friend , who was cither 
worthy of liberty or did affect it, but 
feared all; for ſuch as deſire to be fear- 
ed, mult of neceflity fear thoſe to whom 
they are a terror; neither can any pow- ' 
er of Empire be ſo great, as to be dure- 
able, when ſurrounded with fear ; of this 
we our ſelves are preſidents, who havin 
oppreſied and ruined Forain Nations, 
were invaded by Civil Wars, by which 
the Walls only of our City are left 
ſtanding, and even thoſe in apprehenfi- 
on of extreameſt miſchict; but havin 
almoſt loſt the name of a Republick, we 
fell into theſe miſerics, while we choſe 
rather to be feared then to be defired or 
beloved. 
Buc 
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But nothing confers more to eſta- 
bliſhment, theri to provide that the Dig- 
nity of the Prince may not be violated, 
or his Authority brought into common 
hatred ; for the very name of Empire is 
of great weight, and in light perſons is 
a terror; for that being put into com- 
mand they abuſe their Maſters name, 
and mix their ſordidneſs with the ſplen- 
dor of the Prince. 

Let the perſon whom you place in 
Authority, be a Miniſter, not of his own 
but your Clemency, and let him always 
carry his Axes and Rods as greater En- 
ſigns of his Dignity then Power. Make 
it appear to your whole Kingdom, that 
the common Safty, their Children, Ho- 
nor, and Fortune are deareſt to you. 

Laſtly take this as a Maxim, That 
not only thoſe who receive any thing 
baſely, but ſuch as give it ſhall be odious 
to you when it comes to your know- 
ledge; for then no man will receive or 
give a Bribe , when it is known that the 
Miniſters of a Prince , and the Magi- 
ſtrates are ſo concern'd for their Repu- 
tation; and that this Law cannot be in- 
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fringed, vi2. Let them do no injury, 
take nor give Bribes cither in ſceking, 
_ executing , or laying down an cmploy- 

ment ; neither ſuffer that Authority, 
which you have given as an Honor, or an 
Office, conferred as a Benefit or a 
Charge, as a Recompence of former ſer- 
vices to be abuſed by unlawtul gains. Be 
likewiſe carctul not to permit any thing 
injurious, or of a ſordid nature to be im- 

ctrated from you by ſuch as pretend to 
BE power about you ; but this is not 
offered as an Advice that you ſhould be 
harſh to your ſervants or ſuſpitious ; but 
cautious in believing, and diligent in ob- 
ſerving what they poſleſs , be honeſtly 
gotten without the imputation of odious 
* or diſhoneſt gain, and let them rather 
make uſe of your Liberality then their 
own Liberty. Neither is it adviſed 
(fince theſe inclinations now tend only 
to too much levity , and leſs dangerous 
ambition) that you ſhould be too ſcruti- 
nous into all miſcarriages , and ſo ſud- 
denly ſhake off every man , but to truſt 
nothing to ſuch as follow all ways of 


mony,and do all things for monies ſake. 
The 
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The Pragmatici, in all their Hiſto- 
ries, Precepts, and even Verſes, adviſe 
to be cautious, and forbid to be credu- 
lous; but when a man hath performed 
any thing hanſomly and well, to reward, 
and truſt him. 
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CHAP. 23. 


Four Guards by which the Prince and hu 
Authority ſhould be ſecured. | 


Tx nothing more your intereſt 
then to have near you, a liſt of ſuch 
perſons as excel in anyArt or Science;to 
know their qualities and ſtudies, and ex-, 
cite and invite them to your own and 
your peoples benefit,by advancing to ho- 
nors and employments, men of your own 
choice, and obliged to you alone, from 
whom thoſe rewards ought to proceed, 
that you may have them every where 
watchful for you , placed as Guards to 
ſecure you from all miſchief. 
2. To preſerve your ſelf Quiet in your | 

Crovernment , it ſhould be your Princi- 


pal | 
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pal care that not only thoſe who are rai- 
{cd to Honors, Command, and Power, 
but ſuch as have the Government of 
your Forts and Garriſons,ſhould wholly 
and immediately depend on you; and let 
this be a Maxim in State, to meet all oc+ 
caſions , and break all hopes (of Inſur- 
rection) for prevention of their Ambiti- 
on, who cither deſign or aſpire to vio- 
lent power or Force. 

2. By taking Progreſs at certain times 
about your Provinces, you may ſuppreſs 
injurics, inſolencies, wicked defigns, and 

ive timely relict to thoſe parts of your 

mpire, which are prompt to lapſe into 
diſtempers, by which you may make 
your Remedy ſtronger then the Difſ- 
eaſe; for thoſe parts which are remoteſt 
from the Princes eye, are to be govern- 
cd with greater care, ſecured with ſtron- 
ger Guards, and looked into with clear- 
er lights, becauſe all things may fall 
into change , before they can (by reaſon 
of diſtance) be well heard. But in the 
ſeat of the Empire, in view of the Prince 
nothing can ſubſiſt which may not be 
extinguiſhed and ſuppreſſed ſoon as it 
ſprings 
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ſprings up or appears ; nor can the 
great ones and prime Miniſters ſo caſily 
violate their interiors, or ſpoil the weal- 
thy , as in remoter Provinces , where 
commonly ſuch as are oppreſled are in 
that condition , that they cannot ſo 
much complain of their Grievances. 

4. In the mean time ſince the people 
hold all their Benefits, Rights and Safty 
by the Laws,be ſo juſt and caretul,as not 
to recede from them. For all things 
ſhould be governed and adminiſtred by 
Law, as by the ſoul (of a Kingdom.) For 
as our bodies cannot ſub{iſt without a 
ſoul; ſo without Laws a Kingdom can 
make no uſe of its parts, nerves, blood, 
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CHAP. 24 


Of Prudence in extreme affairs ; ſeveral 
cautions concerning Forainers. 


I. Bu you are not wholly to apply 

your ſelf to Domeſtick Aftairs; 
the State, Inclinations, Force, Leagues, 
Contracts and Counſels of Forainers, 
are likewiſe to be conſidered. 

2. Be chiefly circumſpect, that none 
about you be corrupted by them , be- 
tray their Truſt and your Counſel to 
them. 

2. That no impreſſions of Diſafecti- 
on towards you be made in your Allies. 

4. That their Forces raiſed upon 0- 
ther pretences , be not ſuddenly turned 
againſt you. | 

5. It will much confer to your Gran- 
deur to underſtand what eſteem other 
Kings or Nations, your enemies or Al- 
lies have of your Perſon , Government, 
State and Power. For that in matters 
of that high nature, men either deſpiſe 
or fear , hate or love, and are moved no 
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leſs by opinion of Fame, then by certain 
reaſon. 

6. Keep a ftrict Amity with ſuch as 
either by ancient friendſhip , good offi- 
ces,dangers, or leagues have been allyed 
to you. 

7. Be Juſt, not only to theſe , but to 
others ; ſuffer not your people to do 
any rude , barbarous, or injurious Act 
to Forainers, leſt ſomething ſhould 
be done contrary to the Laws of Nati- 
ons. 

8. Leave what belongs to Dogs, to 
tawn on Domeſtickes, and bark at Stran- 

ers. 
: 9: They are very unadvifed, who 
exclude Forainers from their Cities, for 
it injures the common Society of man- 
kinde. 

Io. By no means admit thoſe (to fa- 
miliarity) who come as ſpies , or other- 
wiſe decline their duty , which is only 
to follow their own private affairs, or to 
be little curious in another Common- 
wealth. 

I1. As little as may be, mix not your| 
intereſt with the quarrels of your neigh-| 
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bors, but conſult for the Peace of your 
Succeſlors. 

I2. Trouble not the Foundation of 
their Quiet, leſt you raiſe in them de- 
fires to ſeek your Ruine and deſtroy 
your friends. For thoſe things which 
perhaps we little apprehend to be of 
conſequence ; as that in peace we make 
uſe of the moſt wealthy Cirizens (that 
they have neighboring and remote, truit- 
ful plantations, to which they can make 
eaſic voyages , wherein they cheartully 
follow their buſineſs, whence they re- 
rurn partly with ſupplies of Merchan- 
dize and honeſt gain; partly with other 
negotiations of fetling their Seats and 
Families ) are of no ſmall Advantage to 
the Prince and people , to have ſo conſi- 
derable numbers of their Country to be 
imployed abroad in ſo honeſt and benehi- 
cial affairs. 

13. If any offence be given by your 
Subjects, whether through the igno- 
rance or perverſneſs of Allies, ſhew all 
readineſs to expiate the injury, and Re- 
kigioufly obſerye on your part, all that 
relates to you. 
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14. Be careful to keep the Seas free 
from Pirats, and ſafe for Navigation. 

I5. The Forts and Garriſons of your 
Kingdom always in good condition, 

16. Your Navy in good order. 

I7. Preſerve your Merchants and 
Husbandmen , not only from Oppreſfli- 
on, but even from the tear of it. 

15. For inother things when any ca- 
lamity happens, there is (indeed) a loſs 
reccived , but in Husbandry and Impoſts 
not only what miſchief happens , but 
even the apprehenſion of it, brings ca- 
lamity. For when the enemics forces 
arc not far oft, though they make no ir- 
ruption , yet they leave their Cattle, 
quit their Tillage , all Traffick ceaſeth, 
and by the ſole rumor of danger, and 
fear of a War, a whole years profit is 
loſt. 

19. Never ſufter Forainers to abuſe 
your Merchants , whoſe Eſtates and 
Fortunes ſhould be in your ſtricteſt care 
to preſerve. For the deſtruction of a 
number of Citizens cannot be ſeparate 
{rom the whole Republick ; for when in 
a City, Province , or Kingdom, many 
ſuffer 
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ſufter in their Eſtates, and Fortunes, 
they muſt of neceſſity draw with them 
many more into the ſame misfortune. 

20. From this danger the Common- 


"wealth is to be ſecur'd, and you are to 


uſe all itudy and induſtry, by which 
your own and your Kingdoms honor , 
the fatty of your ſubjects, with the Com- 
monwealth, may be preſerved, defended 
and augmented. 

21. Add to this, that nothing more 
becomes a Prince, nothing more gene- 
rous , nothing more munificcnt then to 
aide the oppreſſed , to reſtore them to 
ſafty, and tree them from danger (though 
I confeſs it a difficult part to aſſume 
the care of other mens concerns) it being 
not only very profitable, but may be 
(if you expect any thing of advantage) 
the means to obtain it. 

22. Let nothing ſeem too much in 
time of danger; but it is not then to be 
cautious in words. For moſt men are 
more apt to fear then to be inindful of 
their duty, and I know not wh-ther they 
appear not more cafilv kind in ticir icar, 
then grateful after Victory. 
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23. Ifaccording to League, aid is to 
be delired, their Defence and your Duty 
in that particular muſt not be omitted , 
tor Leagues are things Sacred, and a 
King4oms chict ſupport is its honor and 
the kindneſs of its Allics ; upon which 
Mixim (not provoked by any injuric to 
themiclves) our Anceſtors made war a- 
gainſt Antiochus, Philip, the Etoltans and 
Carthaginians tor their Allies. Nothing 
therefore can be a greater blemiſh to 
your Honor, then when you (who have 
the eſteem of being able to defend, even 
thoſe who arc almoſt ſtrangers to your 
Friendſhip) ſhall not be capable to afliſt 
your Contedcratcs. 

24. It your neceſſities force you to 
ſeck aid from Allics , let it not appear 
that your people are to be ſecured, rather 
by the benefit of their Aid , then your 
own Valor and Power. 

25. Beware leſt among othcr miſ- 
chicts, cither Auxiliary Soldiers or your 
enemies think your troubles to be their 
opportunitic , as the Roman people pre- 
rending the defence of their Allics, pol- 
ſcfl:d themſelves of all their lands , and 
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when Conquerors gave and took from 
Kings and Contedcrates what they plea- 
ſcd. 

26. A Prince ought chicfly to look to 
the conſervation ot the Rules of War; 
for {ince there are two kinds of conten- 
tion, one by Diſpute (in Treaty) and 
another by Force; and the firſt proper 
to Mankind, the laſt likewiſe common 
to Beaſts; it you cannot make right uſe 
of the firſt, you mult have recourſe to 
the ſecond. 

27. Wherefore War is to be under- 
taken to the end you may live in Peace, 
and after Victory ſuch arc to be preſer- 
ved, as have not been crucl or barbarous 
in the War; and you are not only to 
provide for thoſe whom you have con- 
quered by force; but likewiſe for thoſe 
who laying down Arms, flic to your Mer- 
cy, even when you have ſtormed their 
Walls. In which procedure, ſo ecxact- 
ly did our Anceſtors obſerve the Rules 
of Juſtic:, that whatſocver Conquered 
City or Nation they had received into 
their Protection , they were afterward 


the conſtant Patrons of them;the equity 
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of war was moſt religiouſly obſerved by 
_—_ _ the * Fecial Law, by 
chorized Heralds ro paſs VPich it may be un- 
as perſons not to be vio- derſtood , that no 
lared , between Armies yyar was juſt ; bur 
an:l Countries to de- . 
nounce War, or offer that. which Was cn- 
peace, always held in- terprized for repara- 
vio!lahle and Sacred by . =; PTY 
at tion of injurics , and 
firſt denounced or 

proclaimed. 

2d. But let war be ſo undertaken as 
that nothing but peace may ſeem firſt to 
be defired ; every Prince ought to defend 
his ſubjects. | 

29. Our Anceſtors levyed war, cither 
when their Merchants were retained or 
abuſed. Our Embaſladors inſolently 
received at Corinth ( the light of all 
Greece) would have had it extinguiſhed, 
For that they eſteemed the Embaſladors 
to repreſent the Senate , and Authoritie 
of the Roman people, and their right 
not only to be forfeited by ſtrength of 
men, but guarded by divine Law. 

20. But in the ſubverſion and demo- 
lition of Citics great care ought to be 
taken , that nothing be done cruelly or 
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7 
raſhly , unleſs perhaps againſt ſuch as 
ſeem void of all Humanity , as the Car- 

Y - 
thagimans and Au- A City in Spain, vvhich 
mantins , ruined by a'rer a long ſiege , re- 
our Progenitors. I 4ued toall exiremities, 

NO. vvas rakcn and deſtroy. 
am not for the de- «<q by the iame Scipio, 
{truction of Corinth, _ demoliſhed Car- 
though ſomething *"**** 
may be ſaid for it, conſidering the ſitua- 
tion of the place, very opportune to be- 
gin a war. 

1. Bc moſt circumſpect in keeping 
Faith, whoſoever intringeth it, attempts 
againſt the common Guard of Mankind, 
and excites the Deceived to ſccure 
themſelves with the Truſt of new Neceſ- 
ſitics , againſt the Treachery of the old, 
and to brand him as infamoully perfidi- 
ous and wicked. 


Concluſion. 


Ince therefore you ſee all theſe 
things, External Peace, Domeſtick 
Qurict, Common fatry, and what elſe is 
delirable and dear to Mankind , are 
brought under the care and protection 
G 4 cf 
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of your power , conſider your ſclf tobe 
placed in their Guard, as in a Watch- 
Tower, that by your vigilancy, and cir- 
cumſpeCtion , your people may be ſafe. 
It is your part to have your eyes open for 
the ſecurity and benefit of all, with a 
ready courage, and a minde intent on all 
parts of the Commonwealth, wiſely 
conſidering in all your Orders, Decrees, 
and Acts, how much you ow to the Opi- 
nion of ſo many men, and to their Judg 
ments and Eſteem of you. 


